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Forty-Eight Departments Offering Courses of Study Leading to 
Thirteen Undergraduate and Nine Graduate and 
Professional Degrees 


School of Music: Mus.B. 

Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
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With no high school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of college spirit in 
scholarship and athletics. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 

Special attention is given to the training of teachers. 
Terms moderate. Send for catalog. 


J. L. Peacock, President 
SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to de- 
velop teachers of agriculture, farm demonstra- 
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THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young 
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“| HE eighteenth annual report of its activities—ranging from parent-teacher meetings in 

Richmond, parks for Negroes in Louisville and Jacksonville, more jobs opened to colored 
workers in Chicago, to Boy Scouts in Baltimore; interracial meetings promoted North and 
South, endeavors to canalize the flow of Negro labor and research into the actual status of the 
race—reveals a busy, useful force. A decade hence its influence will be even more obvious 
Foreign visitors realize more than we who are used to it the grave problem 


That there has 


than today. 
created by the existence of ten million second-class citizens of this Republic. 
been so little violence in the course of the adjustment of relations between the two races is 
a tribute to both, but particularly, perhaps, to the darker; and the work of the Urban League 


is one of the most reassuring pledges for the future—New York Herald Tribune. 
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Executive Secretary 


Chairman 
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EDITORIALS 


ee N though the so-called experts are in 
disagreement as to the exact numbers, 
and Senator Wagner of New York main- 
; tains that the government 
Ghomgtapenent itself is unable to estimate 
accurately its extent, one thing is certain and 
that is, there is a great army of men out of 
work, and that unemployment in America 
has reached the stage where it dwarfs every 
other problem that occupies the public mind. 
When industrial paralysis becomes wide- 
spread, the workers on the fringe of indus- 
try, the unskilled, are the first to feel its 
elects. Unemployment usually begins with 
the discharge or lay off of the marginal 
worker. The least skilled, he is the lowest 
paid and therefore the most acute sufferer in 
times of economic distress. For this reason 
black workers, who for the most part belong 
to the great mass of the unskilled, are af- 
fected by periods of unemployment more 
than the workers of any other racial group. 
An investigation of public and private 
agencies for relief may not fully support this 
view. But the economic condition of Negroes 
cannot be adequately ascertained by their 
registration in agencies for relief. Before 
the Negro appeals to such agencies he has 
exhausted, as a rule, the resources of his 
family, his friends, his church, and his lodge. 
Family consolidations based on racial kin- 
ship rather than ties of blood often stay the 
onset of dire need, although they are not con- 
ducive to healthy and normal family life. 
In the present industrial crisis the Negro 
worker finds himself in a critical position. 
The movement of both blacks and whites 
from the rural districts to the cities for the 
past decade, following the agricultural de- 
pression in the South plus technological un- 
employment, forced him to compete with 
white workers for the jobs which social tradi- 
tion allotted to him for a half century, in- 
tensified racial feeling and invited aggressive 
attempts to restrict his industrial opportuni- 
ties by legislative enactment and intimidation 
even before the present unemployment had 
reached its peak. 
he condition of the Negro worker, then, 
becomes increasingly precarious as he is ex- 
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posed not only to that unemployment which 
results from the operation of economic law, 
but also from the artificial restrictions arising 
from the racial stratification in American in- 
dustry. The situation is fraught with danger. 
And if the present unemployment continues 
over a considerable period of time no one 
can hazard the outcome. 

Economists and psychologists ascribe many 
of the present day ills of society to the lack 
of security in employment. If this lack of 
security, which is a concomitant of the pres- 
ent industrial system, adversely affects the 
social stability of white workers, how much 
more must it affect that of Negro workers. 
For the Negro worker this insecurity in un- 
employment is immeasurably increased by a 
restricted occupational mobility, the “dead 
line” by which shortsighted white workers 
and indifferent employers relentlessly keep 
the Negro on the very fringe of industry. 
Probably the most recent and striking ex- 
amples of this practice of racial determination 
of occupation are the contracts recently en- 
tered into by the Missouri Pacific and the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railways and the respec- 
tive branches of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen. These contracts provide that 
when a Negro trainman for any reason is 
displaced, only a white man shall be em- 
ployed in his stead. 

These are the conditions which make im- 
perative a tremendous effort to secure a 
larger opportunity for black workers on the 
one hand, and intelligent vocational guidance 
for Negro youth on the other. The whole 
future of the Negro in America is bound up 
in his industrial status. Until that is changed 
his position in America will remain perilous. 


F Roland Hayes’ recent concert in 


Savannah, Georgia, Ford S. Mendey, 


critic of the Savannah Press, says: 


In Georgia ‘Roland Hayes the great Negro 
tenor made his second appear- 

ance in Savannah last night at the auditorium 
before a very large and appreciative audience. 
To those who had heard him on his first visit, 
his singing last night was an even greater de- 
light. He is one of.the most finished artists 
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who has ever visited this city and his fine gift 
of interpretation was most satisfying.” 


W. A. P. in The Rome News Tribune, 


commenting on the Hayes concert in that city, 
expresses himself thus: 


“The former colored farm boy, an artist in the 
music world now had enthralled those who 
heard him by the exquisite tone of his matchless 
tenor, by an ever satisfying quality in his voice, 
and the artistry of his rendition of the program. 
Georgia has every right to be proud to claim 
him as her own.” 


In the Atlanta Georgian, Ruth Hinman 
Carter has this to say of the singing of 
Hayes: 

“Likewise the quiet dignity, the poise without 

affectation and the evident sincerity of the man 

could but command the highest respect of his 
listeners.” 


Georgia thus pays tribute to the genius 


of a great artist, one of her own sons who 
momentarily lifted his audience above the 
color line by the magic of his voice. It is 
a strange anomaly, this acclaim with which 
Georgia greeted Hayes, because Hayes is a 
living refutation of all the theories of racial 


capability which Georgia for so many years 
has carefully nurtured and enthusiastically 
propagated. The art of Hayes transcends 
the limits of race and nationality; its appeal 
is universal; it is revealed with equal felicity 
in the rousing ballads of old England, the 
saucy chansonettes of France, the robust 
lieder of Germany and the mournfu! “‘sor- 
row songs” of his own people. What a hope- 
ful sign it is when Georgia recognizes that 
genius might be clothed in a dark skin, that 
in the soul of some neglected black boy or 
girl there might be elements of greatness. 
Where logic and reason so often have 
proved unavailing; where supplication and 
petition have fallen on unheeding ears; there 
Roland Hayes may be a black Orpheus sing- 
ing ajar the iron gates of racial prejudice. 
By some it will be said that the emotional 
exaltation inspired by song is of little value. 
It is transitory; its effect is fleeting. And to 
influence race relations and racial attitudes 
it would have to be multiplied thousands of 
times. But it also may be said that as the 
emotional factor is a powerful force in the 
formation of antipathy, it is no less powerful 
in the creation of sympathy and friendship. 
Those talented Negro youth, who would 
scale the forbidding barriers of the color line 


by an appeal to the universal love of the 
beautiful in mankind, need offer no APO ogy 
for their faith in the magic power of art stic 
achievement when Georgia, bewitched )\ the 
voice of one of her despised children for sets 
his color and his race. 


N an editorial anent its decision to cap tal- 
ize hereafter the “N” in the word Negro 
when it appears in its bir Bo the New York 
Times of a recent date says: 


“The New York Tims 
now joins many of the leading Southern new - 
papers as well as most of the Northern in 
cording this recognition. In our ‘style book’ 
‘Negro’ is now added to the list of words +o 
be capitalized. It is not merely a typogr: aphi | 
change; it i is an act in recognition of racial selt 
respect for those w ho have been for gene: 

‘in the lower case.’ ’ 


In Lower Case 


This is a fine sentiment and when power 
ful newspapers such as the Times and Sun 
and such magazines as the conservative 
Atlantic Monthly and the popular Saturday 
Evening Post depart voluntarily from a 
typographical usage which had its genesis in 
the social disabilities transmitted by the 
regime of slavery, it is evidence beyond dis- 
pute that a new evaluation of the Negro is 
under way. 

Such a new evaluation can be intinitel 
hastened or indefinitely postponed by the at- 
titude of the press. To a great degree the 
composite Negro, the popular * 
is the creation of newspapers and magazines 
which have persistently kept alive the Negro 
of fancy, of myth, of the ante-bellum and re- 
construction period. It might not be too 
much to say, even, that not a little of the 
prejudice which the Negro is called upon to 
overcome is stimulated by the method of 
treatment of news involving Negroes, espe- 
cially when a Negro is suspected of a crim- 
inal act. The practice of designating the 
racial origin of the perpetrator of crime, 
when he is a Negro, has done the Negro race 
untold harm. This practice is inexcusale 
and would be universally condemned if ap- 
plied consistently to all nationalities and 
races. 

The next step, then, in lifting the Negro 
out of the lower case demands a change in 
the method of treating Negroes in the news 
columns. It should not be a difficult one to 
take, since the only requirement is that he 
should be treated as other Americans. 
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Sonnets to Jean 


By THreon La Marr 


When I beheld thy face at Eastertide 


AY after weary day as Time ignored 


The humble supplications of my heart, And gazed again into thy lucent eyes, 
Entreating her more swiftly to depart, Brilliant as pools reflecting azure skies, 
That I again to thee might be restored; As fathomless as is the ocean wide, 
dnd many-a-weary night while I implored A refuge where thy violent passions hide, 


And which for what to me seemed centuries 
I had not seen—thy sheeny orbs where lies 


Her whose reply was ever sharp and tart, 


Impressing more, how debonnaire thou art, 


d fit of rage has pierced me like a sword. Repose, and, all sublimities abide. 

dnd in my frenzies, always I have dreamed And when they fell upon me tenderly, 
How 1, if ever Time would grant the hour, It seemed I understood as ne'er before 
Would fall upon thy neck, and as it seemed, What Easter means, and what it is to be 
With ardent words my woeful tale outpour. Revivified; yea, angels from the door 


Of my sepulchre rolled the stone of gloom, 


Instead, I was—'tis passing strange to me— 
So full I could but greet thee silently. Awakening my soul, anew to bloom. 


IV. 


Il. 


Wheat were I, Jean, without the love of thee? Indeed, such love as ours was ne'er begun, 

d worm, alas, a worthless bit of clay, But always was, and certainly shall be 

dnd had I not beheld thee Easterday, When naught remains concealed beneath the sea, 
Undoubtedly still lifeless I would be— And when the moon has bled, and when the sun 


No longer power has, his course to run. 
O this has been a glorious thought to me, 
That we shall enter vast eternity 


Torpid, inert, perhaps in misery; 
Of wretchedness an unresistant prey, 
Succumbing at a touch to all that may 


Weigh heavily upon the heart of me, With both our souls united into one. 

Ah love, that lifts all care and makes me smile; And ‘til I may again behold thy face, 

I marvel how so delicate a thing Hoping that fate shall soon the hour present, 
Can slay a soul, yet from its funeral pile My heart creates thine image to embrace 
Raise it again, and life and hope can bring. And thus my tender love will find a vent— 
Awakened by that power, disrobed of shrouds, ‘Til I in sweet Elysian fields may rest 


I sear again, my head high in the clouds. With thy dear head forever on my breast. 


V. 


My life is strangely whimsical; it seems 
I may be quiet and happy for an hour, 
But afterwards, although with all my power 

I struggle to retain Apollo's gleams, 

I am subdued by shadows; idle dreams 

And memories, like an autumnal shower 

Sweep over me; I wither like a flower, 

And have no skill to hold the golden beams. 
Nay, constant peace can nevermore be mine. 
The turtle dove has spread its wings and flown 
Far, far away; and I am left to pine 

And languish, for what comfort once was known, 
In memories that haunt me like a ghost 

Who hides all else but that which I want most. 
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How a Tuberculosis and Health 
Committee Grew 


By KATHERINE Z. W. WHIPPLE 


PRIL, the month of the nation-wide Child- 
hood Tuberculosis Campaign and Negro 
Health Week, is a good time in which to review 
the methods of the cooperative efforts in behalf of 
Negro Health which are being carried on by tubercu- 
losis associations in various parts of the country. 


In all of 
this work 
Philadelphia 


has pioneered 
th rough the 
special work 
established in 
connection 
with Phipps 
Institute, and 
carried on in 
cooperat ion 
with the 
Philadelphia 
Health Coun- 
cil and the 
Chest Depart- 
ment of Jefferson Hospital under the leadership of 
Dr. H. R. M. Landis of Phipps Institute and Dr. 
Henry M. Minton of Phipps Institute and Jefter- 
son Hospital. Many of the nurses working through- 
out the country had their training at Phipps Insti- 
tute and the methods have been studied wherever 
similar activities have been established. 

Because people from so many parts of the coun- 
try have taken part in it, and it serves Harlem 
residents who represent all parts of the country, the 
story of the growth of the work in New York City, 
under the Harlem Tuberculosis and Health Com- 
mittee may interest other communities. 

In her history of Negro Nurses, “Path Finders,” 
Mrs. Adah B. Thoms tells the story of a call 
made in 1900 by Miss Jessie Sleet, R.N., now 
Mrs. Scales, on Dr. Edward T. Devine, then Di- 
rector of the Charity Organization Society, as 2 
result of which she was employed as a nurse and 
family visitor by that organization. Shortly after 
this in 1902 the Committee on Tuberculosis was 
established by the Charity Organization Society 
and from the very beginning through Miss Sleet’s 
presence on the Visiting Staff, was able to 
include in its work the needs of the Negro 
Community. 

In 1919, after the war, it was evident that the 
fight against tuberculosis must cover the whole com- 
munity and could no longer be continued under the 
auspices of a family welfare society alone. The 
work was therefore reorganized as the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association with emphasis 
upon a thorough-going educational, research, and in- 
formation program in addition to service to those 
in need. 

The Association at once instituted a thorough- 


going survey of the tuberculosis problem in New 
York City covering records over a five-year period 
to find out in what sections and among what groups 
the death rate was highest. 

The map of the city on which these statistics 
were laid out, immediately revealed among other 
danger points, the high tuberculosis death rate in 
Harlem. 

The great increase in the Negro population in 
Harlem during and following the war was known 
to have brought new problems, and in early 192] 
a study of local needs was made and a plan for anti- 
tuberculosis work drawn up. Informal inquiry fol- 
lowing this indicated that the local group would 
welcome the definite organization of a local center 
through which work previously handled from head- 
quarters could be mobilized and adjusted to local 
needs. ‘The Harlem Committee of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association was, therefore, 
established in August, 1922, upon the formal invita- 
tion of the New York Urban League and the North 
Harlem Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Socie- 
ties. 
The Urban League, since its organization in 
1919, had cooperated in previous health educational 
efforts and was active in interpreting to the Asso- 
ciation the local needs. From the point of view of 
the health work involved, the invitation of the Med- 
ical Society was of even greater importance since 
public health can advance only as fast as the medical 
profession leads. While many people need to use 
clinics and other free services, nothing can take the 
place of the confidence which families must place 
in their family doctor, and no health work can suc- 
ceed excepting through the doctor’s backing and 
help. National and loca! tuberculosis associations 
are definitely committed’ to the policy of seeking the 
leadership of the medical group. The Harlem Com- 
mittee has found the leadership it sought and_ has 
had generous professional indorsement and service 
from the start. The Committee at present has a 
chairman, Peyton F. Anderson, M.D. and as mem- 
bers, Doctors Harold L. Ellis, Lucien M. Brown, 
Henry O. 
Harding, 
Peter M. 
Murray, Leo 
Fitz Nearon, 
E. P. Roberts, 
Alonzo de G. 
Smith, and 
Louis T. 
Wright. The 
following den- 
tists are also 
members: 
Lisle C. Car- 
ter, Arthur L. 
Donnelly, 
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Louis H. Fairclough, and Thomas H. Walters. 

After the formal invitation, a public health nurse 
was engaged for a month’s preliminary work, con- 
sisting of interviews with individual civic leaders, 
suggested by the two inviting organizations, to find 
whether the work was needed, whether it would be 
welcomed under the auspices of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, and whether 
the suggested program and organization seemed 
sound. 

The answers all being in the affirmative, the per- 
manent work was launched in September, 1922, 
with an open meeting and exhibit under the auspices 
of the North Harlem Medical, Dental and Phar- 
maceutical Society which crowded the assembly room 
of the Harlem Library with an audience of four or 
five hundred doctors, nurses, clergy, business men 
and civic leaders. Godfrey Nurse, M.D., Presi- 
dent of the 
Society, pre- 
sided; James 
Alexander 
Miller, M.D., 
President of 
the New York 
Tubercu- 
losis and 
Health Asso- 
ciation, ex- 
plained the 
plans for the 
local work 
and Henry 
Minton, 
M.D., of 
Phipps Institute, told of the effectiveness of such 
work. A motion picture and discussion completed 
the program. 

The New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation feels that the selection of the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Harlem Committee was fundamental 
to the success which the Committee has enjoyed. 
The Association was able to secure as Executive 
Secretary a well trained public health nurse, Mrs. 
Mabel D. Keaton, R.N., a graduate of Freedman’s 
Hospital, who effectively combined executive experi- 
ence and special tuberculosis training at Phipps 
Institute with an acquaintance and background in 
the community. 

The Harlem Committee has the same relationship 
to the New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation as the committees representing the boroughs 
of the Bronx and Staten Island, except that it does 
not have a definite quota for money raising. The 
Executive Secretary and staff are engaged and paid 
by the New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation with the approval of the local committee. 
The Harlem Committee is nominated by a local 
nominating committee and appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. All the resources of the city-wide office 
are available to the Harlem Committee. This means 
that services of experts in Research and Statistics, 
Health Education, Heart Disease, Dental Health, 
Tuberculosis, Child Health and Social Hygiene are 
available continuously and as needed. At present, 
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for instance, a 
graduate stu- 
dent at New 
York Univer- 
sity is making 
as his disserta- 
tion for his 
doctor’s de- 
gree, a_ five- 
year study of 
morbidity and 
mortality in 
selected Har- 
lem areas, on 
a fellowship 
provided by 
the National ‘Tuberculosis Association and with 
the advice of the Statistician of the New York 
‘Tuberculosis and Health Association. 

The Secretary of the Extension Service of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association is 
designated as the laison representative to specially 
advise the Harlem Committee and to see that head- 
quarters’ departments are kept informed on Harlem 
matters. “The work is supported from the general 
budget of the Association, funds being raised where 
possible and spent where the need is greatest. Ever 
since the organization of the Committee in 1922, 
local clubs and individuals have contributed toward 
the work, notably to the equipment of the Dental 
Clinic. The Christmas seals which furnish the 
major support of the Association, are sent in the mail 
to large numbers of local citizens, but the work has 
not been limited to the funds available locally. 

The first news letter of the Committee was an 
interpretation to physicians of the classification of 
the different tuberculosis hospitals and the rules and 
routine followed by the admitting authorities so 
that physicians could properly advise and route their 
patients requiring public care. This information 
was of practical and immediate value. Some of the 
Negro physicians most active in tuberculosis work 
had begun to fear, because of their difficulty in get- 
ting cases into certain hospitals, that race prejudice 
was being shown. They realized when given the 
facts about the institutions that their difficulty in 
getting patients into these particular institutions was 
due to the fact that so many of their patients were 
in the more advanced stages of the disease, whereas 
the institutions in question were reserved for early 
cases. Correct information and advice to patients 
resulted in 
happier accep- 
tance of the 
hospitals as- 
signed by the 
public authori- 
ties. 

One of the 
first services 
established was 
assistance to 
physicians in 
placing cases 
in the proper 
institutions. 
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Sometimes cnly telephone information to the 
physician is required. Frequently visits are made 
to the home, with pictures of the institution and 
stories of other Harlem residents who had gone 
away and come back well, to break down the feat 
of hospital care so many people have. Since the 
committee is entirely independent of the city and 
private hospitals and clinics (although cooperating 
clesely with them) the staff has been able to ex- 
plain and interpret them to the community and in- 
crease their usefulness. 

At the request of local physicians who wished to 
learn more of the workings of the clinic and hospi- 
tals of the City and to study under experts in 
tuberculosis, graduate institutes for physicians were 
organized in January, 1923, by lago Galdston, 
M.D., of the Health Education Service of the Asso- 
ciation. For six different years clinical as well as 
didactic sessions on tuberculosis, heart disease and 
social hygiene were held in the different hospitals 
and clinics. A course for nurses was arranged in 
1922 and other years. Assistance also has been ren- 
dered in securing special speakers for professional 
meetings. In April, Dr. Henry Minton will address 
the physicians upon “Childhood Tuberculosis” and 
the new film on this subject will be shown. 

Education and service have gone hand in hand in 
the program. In order to find the people who need 
help, it is necessary to carry on continuous educa- 
tion about tuberculosis and all health matters. This 
is done through key groups such as the churches. 
lodges, business men’s organizations, public schools, 
social clubs, military organizations and professional 
groups of nurses and social workers. 


Through the Speakers’ Bureau maintained by the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association and 
later by the Department of Health, talks are avail- 
able on all health matters. Other devices used are 
motion picture exhibits, newspaper publicity, letters, 
a quarterly bulletin and special conferences. Spe- 
cial occasions, such as Negro Health Week, May 
Day and all other city-wide health campaign dates 
are utilized. An all day health conference with a 
luncheon meeting addressed by Shirley W. Wynne, 
M.D., Commissioner of Health, New York City. 
was a feature of the 1929 Fall program in which 
all social and health agencies of the district com- 
bined. In all educational work the Information 
Service is stressed, and doctors, social workers and 
clergy to whom health questions most frequently 
come, are encouraged to use the Committee’s re- 
sources, and individuals in need are particularly 
urged to bring in their problems. 

The Committee only does directly what no other 
agency is organized to do and its work ends when 
it has put the inquirer in touch, with the proper 
resources; it deliberately uses its ‘own resources to 
acqaint large numbers in the community with the 
facilities already supported either by taxation or 
private resources. Through the New York Tubercu- 
losis Association it has the closest and most coopera- 
tive relationship with the Department of Health, 
Department of Education, other city Departments, 
and the Welfare Council. 


The direct services maintained include the re- 
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placement service for cases; education and infor na- 
tion service on all health matters; a dental c nic 
maintained for five years as a demonstration, n) tri- 
tion class work maintained as a demonstration, ind 
a health examination service for children. Ser ice 
is also offered to other agencies. St. Philip's P. E. 
Church, and Abyssinian Baptist Church have been 
helped to set up health examination services for 
their own parishioners. The Williams Instituticnal 
Church was helped to start such a service which 
has since been discontinued. The Committee is now 
working with the different employment agencies in 
an effort to extend health examinations to industrial 
workers before placement. A central clearing house 
for fresh air placement of all Harlem children has 
been operated for a number of years and assistance 
given in securing required health examinations. 

Scarcely a month passes by but what some addi- 
tional local tuberculosis association confronted with 
an increased Negro population, sees the need of 
definitely organized local work and committees, 
Many associations, in cities or states, with small 
Negro populations of long standing, take care of 
the work through general staff. 

In recognition of the growing interest in this field, 
the National Tuberculosis Association is cooperating 
with the Atlanta School of Social Work in a series 
of lectures given each year on the subject of tubercu- 
losis and health work. In 1929 these were given 
by Miss Nora Reynolds, of the Child Health De- 
partment of the National Tuberculosis Association 
and Philip Jacobs, Ph.D., who for years has given 
special institutes on tuberculosis throughout the 
country. It is hoped that the social workers in 
training who have taken these courses in Atlanta 
will be better equipped to interpret to the State and 
local tuberculosis associations in the territory to 
which they go, the service their people need. 


Among the other cities employing Negro execu- 
tive nurses for the organization of local committees 
are the following: 


The Essex County Tuberculosis Society, Newark, 
has on its staff, Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler, who has the 
record of having been the first Negro nurse em- 
ployed by Henry Street, and the first Phipps* Insti- 
tute nurse. 


The Brooklyn Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion has on its staff Miss Beulah Palmer, a Lincoln 
Hospital graduate. The Oklahoma Tuberculosis 
Association has carried on a very intensive state- 
wide work for a number of years. The Boston 
Health League has a special worker for health edu- 
cation. Tuskegee, Alabama, Coatesville, Pennsy!- 
vania, Atlanta, Georgia, Evansville, Indiana are 
among others with special committees or workers. 


The National and local tuberculosis associations 
know that their object of eliminating tuberculosis 
cannot be achieved until the tuberculosis rate among 
the Negroes, still so high, is driven down. ‘The 
remarkable success of the last 20 years of preventive 
work and the leadership the race is taking in helping 
to extend this, encourages the belief that organized 
and cooperative efforts will prove effective in still 
further reduction. 
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Negroes and Organized Labor in the South 


By Witt W. ALEXANDER 


HE American Federation of Labor faces many 
difficulties in its present effort to organize 
Southern factory workers. Not the least of these 
is the presence of large numbers of Negro workers 
who must be taken into consideration in anything 
affecting Southern labor. Though not a new prob- 
lem, the Federation seems no nearer a solution than 
when an attempt was first made to organize South- 
ern steel mills, mines and railroads. The National 
Federation has fine paper policies to which they are 
sincerely committed. There is no doubt the Na- 
tional leaders are quite honestly in sympathy with 
these oft-stated purposes to include all workers in 
the organization, irrespective of race. They are 
confronted, however, with serious problems when 
they attempt to apply these principles to the actual 
Southern labor conditions. National leaders must 
work through Southern state and local organiza- 
tions. Among these Southern leaders are many 
thoughtful men who begin to see that Negroes must 
be included in any successful effort to organize 
Southern workers. But men of this broadminded 
tvpe are perhaps in the minority among Southern 
labor leaders. If they were a majority, however, 
the major difficulties would still remain. 

The real difficulty is not in the policies of thé 
Federation or the attitude of the leaders. First 
and greatest handicap is the traditional and deeply 
rooted race fear and race prejudices of the Southern 
white workers. Their antagonism to Negroes goes 
back to slavery when white workers were the vic- 
tims of a labor system in which they were in almost 
every case at a total disadvantage. The planter 
class in the South was dominant. In order to re- 
main so they were indifferent or opposed to the com- 


ing of industry which would have developed a fac- 
tory class as possibly a threat to the slavery system. 
It was easier for Negro slaves with capacity to ac- 
quire skill in such trades as were demanded than 
for whites. Slave artisans, according to Helper, 
drew better wages. The skilled Negro slave had 
the influence of the master back of him in the search 
for employment. The result was that the most of 
the skilled labor of the South before 1860 was done 
by black hands. 

These skilled Negro workers were more respected 
by the master class than were the masses of unskilled 
whites. Negro skilled workers in turn looked upon 
these unfortunate whites as “trash’”’ while the whites 
struck back with the only weapon they knew, a 
burning hatred for Negroes. 

No doubt the master class helped to keep alive 
the antagonism between slave and free white labor. 
It was to their advantage to do so. At any rate, 
there was little contact or opportunity for overcom- 
ing the antagonisms that then existed and that per- 
sist to this day and prevent white workers in the 
South from making common cause with Negro fel- 
low workers. Race feelings among them are much 
deeper than class consciousness. They fear Negroes 
more than they fear exploitation by the factory em- 
ployers. It would be quite easy to organize them 
against Negro workers—(the Ku Klux Klan dem- 
onstrated that). In the strikes that have recently 
taken place, cotton mill workers have been held 
in line by being warned that unless they “‘stuck it 
out,” Negroes would get their jobs. 

These Southern white workers are individualists, 
unaccustomed to cooperation and suspicious of out- 
side leadership. When that outside leadership comes 
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from the North and proposes an affiliation that in- 
cludes Negroes, the suspicions and fear are in- 
evitable. 

It would be quite natural, therefore, for the Fed- 
eration leaders to feel that their task is either to 
organize white workers alone and to avoid the race 
issue, or to defer the attempt to organize Negroes 
until, through the organization, white workers can 
be brought to a more fundamental understanding of 
economic forces against which they struggle. Either 
course will tend to defeat itself. The probabilities 
are all against the organization of white workers so 
long as Negroes are left out. In the past, Negroes 
have been used as strike breakers. This was one 
way for them to get better jobs. More than ever 
before Negroes are today eager for factory positions. 
In many plants they are demonstrating their ability 
to make good under modern factory conditions. 
There is an abundance of available Negro labor, 
both men and women ready and eager for a chance 
to take any jobs that are available. In a few months 
they could be trained to do the work of white 
strikers. 

If the labor leaders should insist that the only 
chance of success is to include both white and col- 
ored labor, they would face in addition to the atti- 
tude of white workers, two additional difficulties. 
Negroes are not any too confident of these labor 
organizations with white leadership—they would be 
slow to believe that their own welfare can be im- 
proved by any alliance with white workers. More- 
over, the effort to include both would be used by 
those who oppose all labor organization to discredit 
the movemert with the public. Recently in one 
North Carolina city the cry has been raised that 
the Federation, as well as the communists, stand for 
“social equality” and “intermarriage.’’ ‘These are 
well tried shibboleths for confusing public opinion 
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in all political struggles in the South and would jo 
doubt work in much the same way in a labor 
struggle. Opponents of labor would attempt by 
this method to confuse the issue and discredit ‘he 
organization not only in the minds of the workes, 
but with the general public. If the Federation 
really attempts to organize both races “nigge:,” 
“social equality” and “intermarriage” will become 
the battle cry of their opponents. 

Which is to say that the task of the leaders of 
labor have on their hands a very difficult one. Many 
of them are from the North and may be easily mis- 
led as to what can be done with Southern opinion, 
and confused as to how to meet such issues. “Their 
tendency will be to avoid or postpone the issue and 
yield to what they think to be the inevitable South- 
ern viewpoint. ‘This means defeat. Usually in the 
face of such a situation the courageous course is the 
only one that has any chance of winning. If the 
leaders of this effort to organize Southern labor 
would courageously declare quite frankly that their 
success in the South depended upon ultimate inclu- 
sion of all workers, regardless of race, and that as 
rapidly as possible they meant to proceed along that 
line they would have a chance to win. The general 
public is not so ready as formerly to be frightened 
by cries of social equality and intermarriage. They 
have learned that in most instances these cries are 
raised to confuse an issue that has nothing to do 
with either. Such a course would at least convince 
the general public that the Federation was honest 
and courageous. These are qualities that win re- 
spect and approval. 

This would require much education on the part 
of the workers, especially the whites. Education can 
not accomplish its tasks in a day. But those who 
follow a policy of honesty and frankness and educa- 
tion, in the long run usually get where they are go- 
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ing. Those who trust to compromise and evasion ern workers. It will be interesting to see whether 
to hasten the journey come ultimately to confusion those who lead have the hardihood to undertake it 
and defeat. The long and patient way seems the along this line or what measure of success they can 


only way of success in this effort to organize South- achieve by an easier way. 


Heard in Confession 


By DororHy KRUGER 


OOK in my eyes today if you would see 
The cross and how the Galilean died. 
Last night, within the shadow of the tree 
They split and nailed before its leaves had dried, 

I stood with Peter, waiting, while the jeers 

Tore through our sickened minds with arrow-speed 


And black remembrance made us drink the tears 


It lifted to our eyes upon a reed. 
Last night, when pain rolled stone like years away, 
Something within me climbed to Calvary 
And froze when the apocalyptic day 

Torn by the thunder showed infinity. 
Because of taunts, like Peter I denied 
Him, in my dreams I saw Christ crucified. 


Careless April 


By LAwson SypNor 


yw dabs her 
Snow in places— 


Like powder blown on 


Laughing faces. 


Then she rinses 

Out her hair 

And shakes its sweetness 
On the air. 
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‘Twenty Years After” 


A Record of Accomplishments of the National Urban League 
During 1929 


By EvuGene KincKLe Jones 


(Continued from the March issue) 


The Omaha Urban League, 2010 North 24th Street, Omaha, Nebraska, J. Harvey Kerns, Execu- 
tive Secretary, has as a part of its industrial program conducted a conference on domestic employment rel:- 
tions at which 150 persons including employers and employees and representatives of the Women’s 


O Division of the Chamber of Commerce, the Omaha Women's Club and other woman's business 
m organizations were present. During the year 1,018 placements were made. A workers’ forum 
a was conducted each week to present civic leaders and representatives of employers at which time 


h_ workers’ grievances and employers’ requirements were discussed—the object being to help Negroes 
a to hold their positions and to merit advancement. 

A Room Registry has been maintained for the purpose of securing desirable homes for new- 
comers; Negro Health Week was sponsored and the Executive Secretary has addressed fifteen different 
groups on the subject of race relations and broadcast over the radio on the Negro’s contribution to America. 

The office has served as a medium through which twenty-two persons other than the Secretary have 
addressed various groups on similar subjects. 
A study of Negro crime covering a period of three years has been made and a study of Negro health 
and mortality for the same period was conducted. The League has supplied data to students and lecturers. 
With the cooperation of the Red Cross'a Home Nursing course with fifty-two women was conducted. 
Since August when the Neighborhood Secretary was added to the staff, fifty-four home visits have been 
made involving school and domestic maladjustments. Arrangements have been made for the care of homeless 
colored men. 
The Richmond Urban League, 2 West Marshall Street, Richmond, Virginia, Wiley A. Hall, Execu- 
tive Secretary, organized training classes in connection with the Industrial Department of the Richmond 
School Board for building superintendents and stationary engineers. Since October 14th, 
Richmond’ when the employment service was inaugurated, 170 persons were placed in positions. Reor- 
ganization of the League’s board was affected during the year which has brought together the 
best available white and colored citizens of the community on a basis of mutual understanding and coopera- 
tive effort in behalf of interracial good-will. 
The Urban League of St. Louis, 615 North Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, John T. Clark, 
Executive Secretary, took the initiative in the annual Health Week campaign in which other local health 
. agencies and the many departments of the Community Council assisted. 


S The total number of jobs available through the League was 5,779—and increase of 41% 
t over 1928. The League assisted employers in solving the problems of Negro help at the call 
of the employers in most cases, but in several instances the Industrial Secretary went voluntarily 

L into plants where Negro workers had had their jobs threatened. 
o The Neighborhood Department has attempted an intensive job in six different neighborhoods 
u with seven groups active—one of girls and six of housewives. Through this activity, family 
i problems are handled, instruction in Home Economics is given and canning taught—a canning 
s exhibition being held in the fall. Household demonstrations were held at the headquarters ot 


the League for women applicants for work in the Industrial Department. There were 120 
demonstrations in prepa ing model meals and in the use of modern household equipment. Three thousand 
fifty-nine women attended these demonstrations. There were eighteen demonstrations of the use and care 
of electrical devices. 

The Urban League conducts the only day nurszry in St. Louis accommodating Negro children. Dur- 
ing the year this nursery was moved into a larger and more modern building, where 175 different children 
were cared for. 

The League through a research program has gathered material on Negro life in St. Louis which is fur- 
nished on request not only to individuals and agencies in the city but to many other students of Negro life. 

The Urban Leagues of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota, 419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minn., 
W. Robert Smalls, Executive Secretary. The St. Paul and Minneapolis Urban Leagues while separate in 

their formal organizations are jointly financed and operated. W. Robert Smalls serves 

St. Paul as Executive Secretary of both Leagues. 
and National Negro Health Week was observed in both cities. Although the League does 
Minneapolis no case work, wherever family problems are complicated by racial inheritance and back- 
ground, the League is called in for consultation. Five hundred seventy-eight contacts 
with seventy-eight different agencies were made in 1929. Public schools, Boy Scout, Girl Scout, Big Brother 
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and Big Sister Councils and other similar agencies use the League’s services in adjusting their cases of 
colored children. 

Through the Salvation Army the League secured camp facilities for a week for sixty children. Through 
the Industrial Department 466 placements were made, many of these being held for the first time by 
Negroes. Students from the University of Minnesota and Macalester College have consulted the League 
on projects on the Negro and several interracial conferences have been held with prominent white and 
colored speakers. The Executive Secretary has addressed thirty-five groups on interracial subjects. 

At the request of the Community Chest of St. Paul, the League organized a community house to 
serve the Negroes of one large area. 


The Springfield Illinois Urban League, 1530 E. Capitol Street, Springfield, Illinois, Samuel B. Danley, 


Jr., Executive Secretary, has maintained a community center with forty-two different groups meeting in ap- 
proximately 500 sessions. Three hundred thirty placements were made during the year. 


s The Neighborhood Club of the organization is attempting to improve the hous‘ng situa- 
P tion, having made a study of the housing needs during the year. 
7 The League in helping to attack the tuberculosis problem has brought the attention 
of the city authorities to the need of hospitalization for these cases. 


- field The League has been successful in getting wells tested in various sections of the city 

Illinois and has’ conducted a health campaign —the third since the League was organized three years 

ago. The League has continued to serve as a clearing house in getting social service 

activities extended to cover the needs of the colored people. The League has called attention to the need 

ot adequate provision for transient men—the county jail now being used for this purpose. The clubs and 
classes in the Communtiy House are those usually conducted in such agencies. 


The St. John’s Institutional Activities, 643 Union Street, Springfield, Mass., the Reverend William 
N. DeBerry, Director, has conducted its Home for Working Girls, its Boys’ Club House and its Com- 
munity Playground. It maintains a model apartment house and individual homes which it 


s rents to self-respecting tenants. It has a community library and a family visiting plan to 
“ handle cases of maladjustment in family life in the community. It operates a summer 
: camp which accommodated 300 campers during the summer and erected and conducted a 
n $15,000 recreation hall on the camp site. 
é field The work of the St. John’s Institutional Activities, Inc., is recognized as one of the 
Mass. outstanding examples of church social service activities. 


The Tampa, Florida, Urban League, 1602 Pierce Street, Tampa, Florida, Cyrus T. Greene, Execu- 
tive Secretary, is the interracial medium for adjusting problems of racial contact in Tampa. 
The League maintains a Family Welfare Department—material relief being given to 354 


T families—the value of the relief amounting to approximately $2,500. 
a There were 843 placements made through the League’s Industrial Department. The League 
m handled ninety cases of boys and girls from the Juvenile Court—twenty boys being under parole 
p with the Urban League at the close of the year. 
a Negro Health Week was conducted and an effort was made, though unsuccessful, to per- 


suade the city authorities to purchase a park site where recreation activities might be conducted 

tor colored children. 
The Frederick Douglas Community Association, 16 North Tenth Street, Toledo, Ohio, maintained a 
Community House in which clubs and classes were conducted. Outstanding were the work of the Music 


Toled Department, the securing of scholarships in boy camp leadership, tennis tournaments, the an- 
oledo, 


Obie nual Christmas Party for 225 children, summer camps for boys and girls, a picnic for crippled 


children, reception to graduates and aid to disabled soldiers in securing hospital care. 


The Pearl Street Community Center, 81 Pearl Street, Waterbury, Conn., Mrs. L. T. Alexander, 
Executive Secretary, conducted in its new $55,000 Community House the usual community house activi- 
ties. The paid membership was 627 children and adults. Their recreational activities in- 
Waterbury, cluded basket-ball teams, bowling, dancing, card tournaments, roller skating, indoor baseball, 
Conn. foot-ball, indoor and outdoor tennis and supervised games in which adults and children par- 
ticipated with enthusiasm; and singing groups, girls’ sewing classes and adults’ educational 

meetings at which music and literary programs were presented. 
The Welfare League for Colored People, 65 Grove Street, White Plains, N. Y., Miss Bertha Lee 


Herrington, Executive Secretary, has continued as during the past year with a Community Center and co- 
operative work with the various county welfare departments. The Y. M. C. A. activities 


White for colored boys and girls which were started by the League’s branch have finally developed 
Plains, into a colored Y. M. C. A. branch with a secretary in charge which relieves the League there 
i A of the responsibility of caring for this need of colored adolescents. In the League’s center are 


classes for young and old. 
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The Worcester Interracial Council, 6 Chatham Street, Worcester, Mass., Miss Ella L. Vinal, Execu- 
tive Secretary, while not affiliated with the Urban League initiated its program on the basis of recom- 

mendations contained in the National Urban League’s survey of Worcester’s Negro popu- 
W lation. 


bd The Council has assisted in a church survey, has advised with the Welfare Federation 
sj in handling the cases of Negro families and assisted in securing employment for Negroes. 
° The most valuable part of the work has been its educational program in trying to acquaint 
© the white public with the accomplishments of Negroes and their worth to the community is 
° citizens. Public interracial meetings have been held with outstanding speakers white and 
t colored. The Council is also sponsoring young people’s discussion groups. 
r During the summer a daily vacation Bible school—biracial in character—was conducted 
at one of the colored churches. 

The foregoing account of the Urban League’s activities could not include all of the activities of the 
movement nor could it outline the tremendous amount of work and the statesman-like effort and planning 
which was necessary for its successful execution; but at least one can gather from it an idea of the far- 
reaching effect of the League’s program and of its value to American life. The total cost of the work done 
from the national office last year was $79,427.23—the combined budgets of the national and of the local 
organizations totalled nearly $500,000. A considerable sum, but far less than the value of this extraordi- 
nary service rendered in behalf of mankind. The volunteer efforts of the Board members of the League 
were of incalculable value to the salaried personnel in prosecuting the League’s program. The League 
is indebted to these persons for this service as well as to the press, Government, State and Municipal 
officials and friends of the movement in general without whose fine cooperation and sympathy this work 
would not have been possible. With all of them the League wishes to record its grateful appreciation. 


All Things Insensible 


By KATHLEEN TANKERSLEY YOUNG 


ENVY the sleep 
Of each cold stone 
Where yellow moss 

Is overgrown; 


I envy flowers 
That fall 

Their last dark 
Burial; 


Insensible things 
That do not hunger: 
Roots that have died 
And can not stir: 


All things: as stones 
And moss and water: 
All things that 
Do not hunger. 


+ 
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Susu— Child of the Bush 


“THE freshness of dawn settled again on the 

surroundings of Kuma, the village of Dooboo, 
chief of the Umboodoo tribe. The rushing waters 
of the near-by stream were faintly audible. The cry 
of the owl and the roar of the lion had now ceased. 
Only the low rumble of the tom-toms occasionally 
vibrated in the distance. Susu listened attentively 
at these sounds as she lay on a high rock that tow- 
ered as a giant guardian over the village which lay 
in the valley below. Even at this early hour Susu 
wore nothing but a 
piece of cloth around 


By Yosere YA MULENA 


minutes later Mama gave the order to proceed. 

They walked until they entered the tall grass in 
the valley below. Here they were again halted. 
Suddenly a group of old men appeared with newly 
striped bark strings. Mama ordered them to band- 
age the girls’ eyes. This being compieted, Mama 
stationed herself in front of the file, and ordered 
the blinded girls to follow. 

The journey was long and tiresome, and when the 
girls were halted again, and the bandages torn from 
their eyes, they found 
themselves in an en- 


her waist. She lay 
with her breast flat- 
tened against the hard 
surface of the rock. 
Susu loved this an- 
cient rock, because it 
enabled her to listen to 
the drums undisturbed. 


An African boy, born in the bush, attempts 
to recapture the atmosphere of his childhood, 
the tribal customs and the coming of the her. She noticed that 
white man. The author of this story received 
his education in the mission schools of Portu- 
guese East Africa and in America at Hampton. the inclosure. From 


closed stockade. 
Relieved of this blind- 
ness, Susu looked about 


a few huts were built 
on the furthest end of 


these, two masked fig- 


She would climb the 

protruding rock at 

dawn and listen to its monotonous peals, and as 
night tell she would climb the rock again and enjoy 
looking down upon the village adults as they swayed 
and sang around the campfire, by the rhythm of the 
tom-toms. 

As Susu listened to the drums she thought of the 
day that she would join her companions, and with 
the sound of the drums, they would dance not as 
children but as women. 

Susu realized that this meant the conquering of 
the initiation rités. Suffering and pain must follow; 
but the brighter side meant long night-dances with 
men, beer, and freedom. She would also be allowed 
to carry a woman's water-pot, instead of the smaller 
pot that she carried as a virgin. 

Susu’s thoughts were suddenly interrupted by the 
beat of the drums. She arose to her elbows and 
listened. ‘The sounds suddenly died out, and as they 
started again they seemed to be much louder. Again 
and again the hollow sounds vibrated above the 
rumbling waters. Susu smiled and jumping to her 
feet pointed to the forest from whence these sounds 
came. 

“The drums summon virgins to the rites!” she 
screamed rapturously. “I hope that soon I shall 
be among them!” 


* * * 


FEW weeks passed, and early one morning 

Susu followed a group of girls to the women’s 
court. They found more girls waiting. Their 
scanty belongings were packed in small baskets. As 
Susu entered the court, an elderly woman approached 
her, and bowing said haughtily: 

“Daughter of our great chief, it is with joy that 
| lead you to the place, where mothers of great men 
are made.” 

Susu smiled; then walking to the group stationed 
herself in the line that was being formed. A few 


ures suddenly appeared. 
Frightened, the girls 
huddled themselves together. 

The men approached Mama and bowed. Mama 
addressed them. Susu did not understand what she 
was saying. Mama then called Susu to her side 
and pointing to the girls said, 

“They are ashamed—teach them the art.” 

The ugly masked figures turned to the cringing 
group of girls, and tore their clothing from them. 
They hastily returned to the huts after doing what 
Mama had ordered. 

Darkness came suddenly. Susu was afraid. She 
realized that the time for the climax in the initiation 
rites had come. Susu knew what was about to take 
place. Mama suddenly appeared standing over 
her. Susu saw Mama look suddenly in the direction 
of the huts, then draw a small knife from her own 
thickly plaited hair. Susu’s fears became stilled as 
Mama lay down by her side. 

“The blood of royalty is never touched by dogs,” 
she heard Mama say. 

The night became darker. The air was silent. 
Susu thought that she could not even hear the 
rustling of the wind through the forests. She 
could not sleep. A masked figure suddenly appeared. 
Mama jumped to her feet brandishing her knife, 
muttering in a language that Susu could not under- 
stand. The figure retreated, and Mama returned 
to her former position. Susu heard the girl who was 
lying a short distance away scream. She arose to 
her elbows and looked about. More masked figures 
were discernible. She heard Mama’s shout above 
the struggling forms. 

“Lie down!” Susu fell backwards. 


Dawn appeared again. The drums started to 
beat weirdly. The girls were alone. One by one 
they jumped up and began to dance. Their voices 
were harsh and broken as they began to chant. 
Mama looked on satisfied. Susu did not dance. 
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USU again climbed the rock. Her experience 

at the initiation rites left her keenly disap- 
pointed. She felt that her high birth had robbed her 
of a cherished desire. She was now ready to do any- 
thing. From her early age her desire was to mingle 
with the village folk in all of their pursuits, but 
instead, here she was among the girls and women 
in the valley below. 

Susu started to go down to them, when the cries 
of “Sr. Patrao! Sr. Patrao!” reached her. Susu 
halted and started back to her former position, but 
the reason for so doing caused her to pause. She 
remembered that from her youngest days she had 
been taught to avoid white men. The ghastly sunken 
faces of their offspring, who eventually became out- 
casts, appeared vividly in her mind. The desire to 
see a representative of their race became uncon- 
trollable. She quickly slipped from the rock and 
running to the center of the village stationed her- 
self behind an onlooking crowd. This group had 
gathered near the main road of the village. Almost 
as Susu reached the location, two black police 
appeared, each carrying long rifles with fixed bayo- 
nets. They were followed by two more men who 
bore on their shoulders a pole from which a porch 
hammock was tied. Then Dooboo, her father, 
appeared, and behind him a tall and slenderly-built 
white man. Susu admired greatly the brass buttons 
on his white uniform. As he disappeared to the other 
end of the village, Susu heard various comments. 
One old man approached another and said: 

“One of his demands will be a woman.” 

Susu looked at the speaker for a moment; then as 
he met her gaze, she dropped her eyes and fled 
towards the girl’s quarters. All of the while his 
statement rang into her ears. She repeated it to 
herself again and again. She reached her quarters. 
For a moment a revolting suggestion forced itself 
into her mind. She fought it. What about her 
color, her duty to the tribe? 

Susu felt herself weakening under desire. She 
ceased to struggle against it. Her thoughts now cen- 
tered on self-defense. She added to her desire by 
reminding herself of the initiation rites. Had not 
her father sent her there carefully guarded, while 
other parents sent their daughters there to suffer? 
She felt very strongly that the other parents would 
not have done so. Had she not been among them? 
Susu smiled; she had reached a decision. 


ER duty to her tribe, her birth, and her honor 
were now erased from her mind. 

She arose from her position, and stepping out of 
the hut, muttered; “It will soon be dark; then I 
will go to him.” 

Darkness engulfed the land. Susu found the road 
that led to the location of the visitors’ huts. She 
noticed two figures standing on guard in front of 
the large sunburnt-brick building. A light on the 
inside sent its dim rays through the rudely made 
windows. Susu quickened her stride. 

Suddenly two figures loomed in front of her. Susu 
checked her rapid stride, and threw herself on the 
ground. She saw one of the figures walk to the 
gate and open it. Susu heard the sharp challenge 
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from one of the guards on the inside. Anger and 
envy surged within her. 

The guard mumbled something that she cou!d 
not understand ; but one of the figures went in, and 
as he was led through the door of the building the 
light on the inside caused Susu to recognize t! ¢ 
figure as that of Jamba the father of Lula. 

He is going to give her to him, Susu assured he - 
self. Then arising angrily from her position, she 
dashed to the figure that still stood at the entrance 
of the gate. She reached its side. 

“Lula, Lula!” she said in a surprised voice. Lula 
stared amazed. 

“Who sent you here?” Susu asked angrily. 

“Your father.” 

“Well, go back. He also sent me. I wil! explain 
to your father.” 

Lula kept staring at Susu. 

“Go on!” Susu managed to say gruffy. Lula 
smiled and turning ran into the darkness. 

As the sound of Lula’s retreat died away into 
the distance, Susu became afraid. She wanted to 
follow Lula, but she felt chained to her position. 
Lula’s father suddenly emerged from the hut. Susu 
noticed that in his hand he held some calico cloth. 

“The price of his own daughter,” Susu thought. 

One of the guards walked behind him. As he 
reached Susu’s side Jamba pointed to her. ‘They 
reached the door. Susu felt greatly frightened. ‘The 
guard knocked. A shrill broken voice answered in 
a foreign language from the inside. ‘The soldier 
smiled as he pushed Susu in. 


* * « * * 


USU sat alone in her hut. In the center of this 

abode a fire was barely burning. Outside, she 
could hear the drums. They were beating slowly 
and monotonously. The usual beauty that they 
once conveyed to her seemed to be lessened; and 
Susu felt a lurking fear growing within herself 
Suppose they found out? She thought again and 
again. She thought of the cruel whisperings of the 
old women, and the scorn of the young men. Occa 
sionally relief came to her, and Susu in these 
moments defended herself. Didn’t she have the 
right to do what she wanted? The other girls wen’ 
to the boys’ huts. What difference was it trom her 
behavior? As these thoughts crowded her mind 
Susu arose and started from the hut. She stopped 
suddenly for her father appeared at the entrance. 
She dropped to her knees and bowed. 

“I have good news for my daughter,” Dooboo 
said, smiling and taking a stool. Mende, the Chawe 
chief who throws a spear farther than any member 
of our tribe, desires you in one of his huts. He has 
already brought presents of many cattle, and | have 
accepted.” 

“Whatever my father desires, so shall it be,” Susu 
murmured. 

Dooboo’s face became serious as he continued to 
speak. 

“His demands are simple. He is a Chawe, and 
as you know, they demand that to prove the vir- 
ginity of a girl a poison test must be taken.” 

Susu felt extremely afraid but did not answer. 
“You need not fear, because you are a virgin,” 
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lJooboo said, smiling broadly. ‘Then wrapping his 
loose robes about him, he left the abode. 

Susu fell from her knees and lay on her side. She 
wanted to think. She was now to marry a great 
prince, Mende. She reminded herself that Mende 
was a young prince; that hundreds of women of her 
own rank longed to have a place among his many 
wives. She began to feel cold. She arose from her 
position and, forming her mouth into a_ bellows, 
blew into the live coals. A bright flame started. 
Susu drew nearer to it. ‘The rude door that con- 
cealed the entrance to the hut suddenly opened, and 
Lula entered. For a moment she stared at Susu; 
then seating herself very near to her she said: 

“Your happiness will never be spent. Great 
women envy you. Come. Let us dance.” 

Susu shook her head, and said in a low voice: 

“I lied to you last night. Father did not send 
me, and | fear the poison test.” 

Lula did not reply immediately, but sat looking 
surprised. 

“Did you tell your father?” Susu asked. 

Lula managed to mumble assent to the question. 

“Then I shall fail the test; the spirits of my 
fathers will be informed,” Susu mumbled. 

As Susu uttered this statement, Lula silently 
arose and started to leave. Susu pulled her back 
to her seat. 

“Promise me, Lula,” she pleaded. 

“What, my sister?” 

“Promise me that you will ask your father to 
inform mine.” 

“I promise,” Lula managed to say. 


* * * 


OOBOO hurried through the center of his vil- 

lage until he came to the outskirts. He then 

approached a large mud-built hut. Here he halted; 
then called: 

“Servant of the gods, a great chief desires audi- 
ence with the gods.” 

The rough door that concealed the only opening 
of the spacious building opened slowly. Inside the 
fire was burning brightly. The form of an elderly 
man appeared. 

“Who seeks the gods at this hour of the night?” 
he asked sternly. 

“Dooboo, chief of your people and servant of the 
gods.” 

The old man looked at Dooboo; then half closinz 
the door that he had opened, said: 

“Speak. What news do you desire?” 

Dooboo walked nearer to the entrance; then 
standing almost in the threshold of the door said 
just above a whisper: 

“The curse of the evil spirits has visited my 
daughter. She has committed a great crime. What 
message do the gods send unto her?” 

The old man remained quiet for a few minutes, 
then asked: 

“Your daughter is a virgin, is she no 

Dooboo nodded his approval. 

The old man then came out of his hut and look- 
ing up at the sky said. “This morning thy servant, 
Jamba, prayed that the sin of your daughter be for- 
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given. I also cried unto the spirits. ‘They answered 

me.” 

“What did they tell you,” pleaded Dooboo. 
The witch-doctor smiled cunningly and answered : 
“My price is two oxen.” 

‘Tomorrow they shall be added to your herd,” 
Dooboo assured him. 

The witch-doctor’s face acquired its usual solemn 
appearance; and looking at the skies again he said 
in a hollow, shrill voice: “The spirits told me that 
your daughter should be put through the poison 
test.” 

“The will of the gods be done,” said Dooboo. 
Then clasping his hands together behind his back, 
he gave the witch-doctor a fugitive glance and 
walked back the way he had come. 


* * * 


AWN appeared, Susu arose from her rude bed 
and opened the door. Outside all was cool 
and silent. 

“They all slumber,” she said. Hours dragged 
slowly by. Lula did not visit Susu. Susu became 
aware of the silence. ‘Will not Lula come?” she 
questioned to herself. 

Suddenly a low fast rumble of the tom-tom 
sounded in the distance. Susu felt her heart beat- 
ing rapidly. She gasped for breath and listened. 
Again the rumble broke the silence. This sound 
died into the distance, suddenly starting again. 

“It is today. Today I will die,” Susu said in a 
voice of fear and of happiness. She arose and was 
about to go outside, when her father suddenly ap- 
peared at the entrance. She dropped to her knees 
and bowed. Her father walked forward and touch- 
ing her lightly on her head, mumbled: 

“Come with me.” 

They walked alone until the quarters of the chief 
were reached. Susu had never been in this par- 
ticular place before. She knew, however, that here 
her father’s counsellors usually incverviewed him. 
Dooboo gave her a stool; then he went into a 
near-by hut. When he emerged again a group of 
elderly men walked behind him. One of these wore 
an ugly mask. Susu realized that her trial was 
near. 

The men were given stools by the chief. They 
all seated themselves in a semi-circle around Susu. 
As the last man sat down, the witch-doctor raised 
his fore-finger. A drum that seemed very near be- 
gan to rattle loudly. In a few minutes a crowd of 
spectators appeared and formed a circle around the 
place. They did this very quietly, and Susu was 
apprehensive of extreme silence. 

The circle around her opened abruptly. An old 
woman appeared carrying a small earthen pot in her 
hands. She put it on the ground near Susu’s feet. 

The witch-doctor’s voice sounded loud and hollow 
as he spoke through his mask: 

“The will of the gods be done—this is life if you 
are innocent, but death if guilty.” 

Susu heard his statements vaguely. Suddenly she 
realized that death was very near. In this fleeting 
moment she became extremely apprehensive of her 
past life. The happiness of the days of her youth— 
play and song—then the sudden appearance of sor- 
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row and tragedy became vivid in her mind. ‘The 
crowd's blood-thirsty and greedy eyes drove her. 
She picked up the pot and brought it to her lips, 
but immediately the cries of ‘“Patrao! Patrao!” rent 
the air. She put the pot down and stared in the 
direction of the crowd. On hearing the name of 
the white officer, this solid onlooking mass of human 
beings suddenly turned into a panic-stricken mob. 
They all fled; some hiding behind the huts, while 
the others dived into the bush near-by. The witch- 
doctor attempted also to flee, but two black police 
suddenly came into view. 

“Halt!” one of them shouted. “If you run, I 
will shoot.” The witch-doctor obeyed, and Dooboo, 
the chief, took a seat near him, trembling. The 
soldiers came nearer, and one of them was in the 
act of striking the witch-doctor with the butt of his 
gun, when a tall and well-built white man came into 
view. 

“Keep them in their huts,” he said, pointing in 
.ce direction of the rude dwellings, “I will take 
sure of these.” 

The black police turned and dashed in the direc- 
.ton of the retreating natives. As they followed, the 
report of their rifles filled the air. 

Left alone, Sr. Patrao turned towards his victims. 
Susu, who had been watching amazed, arose and 
approached him. 

“Sr. Patrao, Sr. Patrao,” she called. “You have 
come to save me—take me to your hut!” 

The white man scornfully looked at her, and 
drawing his heavy automatic pistol from his belt, 
walked up to the masked witch-doctor. 

“Take that thing off,”’ he shouted. 

The witch-doctor indicated his refusal by shaking 
his head vigorously and babbling words that could 
not be understood. Sr. Patrao again demanded the 
removal of the mask. This time the witch-doctor 
answered by uttering a scornful giggle and quickly 
drawing a long slender knife from a concealed 
sheath hurled himself on the officer. The muzzle 
of the automatic blazed, and with a shrill cry the 
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masked figure toppled to the feet of Sr. Patrao. 

Still holding the smoking weapon, Sr. Patrav 
faced Dooboo, but this individual sat staring appa: 
ently unmoved at the bitter execution that he ha 
witnessed. 

Susu also sat glaring at the corpse of the man wir 
was to have been her executioner. A severe strugg|. 
was taking place within her. The man to whom 
she had given her soul stood before her. His mys 
terious weapon had robbed her of her cherished de 
sire—death. Sr. Patrao appeared now to her to bx 
a selfish monster. She looked up at him. He was re 
holstering his weapon. Even as he did this, Dooboo 
drew his dagger and sprang towards the officer. 
Sr. Patrao drew his gun, aimed, but before he could 
press the trigger, he was jerked from his feet by 
Susu, who had sprung from her cringing position. 
Sr. Patrao fell just in time for Dooboo’s knife was 
about to descend. Dooboo struck him again and 
again blindly. 

Susu looked on until she seemed to realize that 
the white man was transfixed. Then she shouted, 
“Father what have you done!” 

Dooboo arose from the bloody deed. Glaring at 
the ghastly spectacle before him, he gasped: “Come. 
Let us flee into the bush.” 

But this statement was quickly smothered, tor 
Susu emitted a wild cry and pointed to an approach- 
ing black soldier. As the soldier came nearer, Susu 
fell to her knees. Dooboo, her father, stood erect, 
unafraid. A glance at the bloody scene before him 
seemed sufficient for the soldier, for his rifle blazed, 
and Docboo, with a loud scream, fell to the ground. 

The soldier was about to drive his bayonet into 
the trembling body of Susu, when he observed the 
earthen-pot of poison lying near the body of the 
white man. 

“Drink!” he shouted, pointing to it. 

Susu gazed into the unseeing eyes of the white 
man, and smiling drank the poison to the last dregs. 
For a few moments, she sat motionless; then utter- 
ing a gurgling moan stretched out and lay still. 


By Jessie St. JOHN 


ITH my querulous days behind me 
Will there be no veil to blind me 
From the things I loved before— 
Birches curving to a shore— 
Will there not be hid from me 
Loveliness of hill and tree— 
Shall I hear the whispering of 
Grasses in the rain above? 
When the winds of April blow 
Jade and lapis, shall I know 


What the colors are I wonder 


Of the flowers I lie under? 
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He Smashed the Color Line 


A Sketch of Wexvett W. Kinc—Radio Engineer 


F his picture had been omitted one would not 

have suspected that he was a Negro. For one 
does not usually see feature stories in the daily press 
about Negroes, unless a major crime has been com- 
mitted or a housing ordinance is about to be passed 
with segregative features or a “scientist’’ is moved 
to announce that his findings have proven that the 
mental equipment of Negroes is inferior to that of 
other races. But his picture was there, and so there 
could be no doubt about his racial origin. 

The article itself did not reveal that he was any 
other than a highly skilled electrical engineer— 
Chief Radio Engineer of the Dispatch-Herald 
Broadcasting Corporation, which operates station 
WEDH of Erie, Pennsylvania. Barbara Hawley, 
feature writer of the Dispatch-Herald, is evidently 
oblivious to the supposed limitations inherent in the 
Negro race. She begins her article as follows: 


stood 
before a large 
map of the 
United States 
into which 
were stuck 
scores of red, 
white and blue 
pins, and 
turned with a 
smile to greet 
the visitor who 
had_ entered 
Door 1013 
in the Com- 
merce build- 
ing, marked 
‘No Admit- 
tance, into 
the room of 
dials, bulbs, 
coils, and 
wires. This 
is one of the 
characteristics 
of Wendell 
W. King, 29- 
year-old chief 
engineer and 
oldest pioneer 
of station 
WEDH — 
his quiet and 
cheerful 
smile. 

“His _ tire- 
less energy, 
skill and loy- 
alty back the 
smile, accord- 
ing to his as- 
sociates at the 
station.” 


WENDELL W. KING 


This is as it should be, perhaps, all other things 
being equal. For, after all, the incident of race 
should not be a significant factor in the appraisal 
of accomplishment or in the measure of failure. But 
in America all other things are not equal. And, 
therefore, Wendell W. King is not only a compe- 
tent radio engineer but he is a Negro radio engineer 
who has met and obliterated the “color line.” 

Wendell W. King, standing in the midst of “his 
dials and bulbs and coils and wires” or testing the 
multiple telephone switch which amplifies all sound 
thousands of times before it enters the trans- 
mitter, or inspecting the antennae and checking “re- 
ception” and power distribution is the answer to 
those who would solve the Negroes’ industrial prob- 
lems by limiting instruction to those crafts in which 
Negroes can readily find employment. And by the 
same token he is the answer to those, if such 
there be, who still 
question the ability 
of the Negro to 
master the techni- 
cal problems of 
modern science. 

Wendell W. 
King is a graduate 
of Union College, 
Schenectady, New 
York, where he 
specialized in elec- 
trical engineering, 
studying under 
Charles P. Stein- 
metz. He has 
worked in the re- 
search laboratories 
of the General 
Electric Company 
of Schenectady in 
the field of low 
power radio tele- 
phone transmitters 
for aeroplanes. 
Station WEDH 
was formerly lo- 
cated at Ashtabula 
in Ohio and was 
moved to Erie in 
1927 under his 
personal direction 
and supervision. 

Mr. King is a 
member of the In- 
stitute of Radio 
Engineers and The 
American Institute 
of Electrical En- 
gineers. 

He has _practi- 
cally built up the 
efficient machinery 


at WEDH. 
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Domestic Service to the Front 


RE Negro women losing to white women in do- 
A mestic service? An attempt to answer this has 
brought forth a number of subordinate questions with 
few authenticated facts to answer them but much opinion 
and experience to justify raising them. Thus we hear: 
Are foreign women, the Negro’s chief competitors as 
house-servants, paid less wages than Negro women? 
Which is the more adjustable to the varying whims of 
house-wives? Which works harder; which complains 
less? The occasion for comparison is the preponderant 
preference for white domestics as reflected in newspaper 
want-ads and employment agency records. Louisville, 
for instance, typical of southern communities, which once 
used only Negro servants, seems now to have an over- 
ruling fondness for white household workers, if want- 
ads in its dailies are a dependable index. Inquiry there 
reveals that they are regarded more tractable, more will- 
ing to work longer hours, more apt to “sleep in” and 
generally more satisfactory than the traditional Negro 
servant. 

Domestic and personal service jobs have been looked 
upon as the one occupation suitable for the talents of 
Negro men and women. They were thought to possess 
the right temperament to complement the nature of 
American whites. Docile, happy, patient, loving to chil- 
dren, loyal, religious, willing to work hard and long 
without complaint—they have been regarded as neces- 
sary servants in every southern home that could afford 
to hire help. But of late Negroes have been in rebel- 
lion against domestic service—at least in spirit. They 
have objected to the implication of servility as a racial 
trait. They have not wished to perpetuate the system 
of low wages and long hours which prevailed in the in- 
dustry. Mothers and fathers who have come up through 
this system abhor the thought of their children following 
in their footsteps. 

The war provided opportunity to translate these senti- 
ments into actuality and 1920 found Negro women in- 
creasing their numbers in the industries at the expense 
of agriculture and domestic and personal service. 

It has been since 1920 that the losses in domestic ser- 
vice have been disturbing. The shifts from colored to 
white workers, of which so much has been said recently, 
have been principally in this field. Until the country 
began to feel the pinch of the last unemployment period 
the movement away from domestic service was looked 
upon as a laudable ambition with which the whole race 
was more or less in sympathy. 

Today conferences to discuss domestic service and 
training courses to improve it are quite the vogue, 
North as well as South. Atlanta, with the help of the 
Rosenwald Fund, has gone in for teaching domestics how 
to make beds and use electric carpet sweepers; Chicago 
is teaching them how to cook in classes arranged by the 
Board of Education and the Urban League; Omaha has 
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appointed a committee to improve conditions disclosed 
at a recent League conference; St. Louis, Mo., and White 
Plains, N. Y., have discussed the pros and cons at two- 
session conferences; and Cleveland has given some at 
tention to it. The New York Urban League has plans 
in this direction and there will be other evidences of 
interest and more training centers. 

Two prevalent notions are dissipated in this new ap- 
proach to the old problem of domestic service. We have 
learned that Negroes are not the only ones who lower 
the wage scale. “Foreign women are preferred,” said 
an employment agency owner, herself once a domestic, 
“because they work for less than colored women. It is 
not that white people want foreign dishes, for a foreign 
worker is taught to prepare American dishes, but the 
foreign girl will work harder and longer and cheaper.” 
This point of view was shared by others at a recent 
conference in Westchester County, New York. It is the 
experience of waiters in hotels who have been forced 
to retire when white girls were employed for less pay. 
Negro male elevator operators in Chicago were dis- 
charged because white girls could be employed for al- 
most fifty per cent less. 

The second development is more encouraging. In 1930 
we find Negro men and women willing, yes eager, to 
consider domestic service as a fitting vocation. Though 
many of the group could do nothing else and not even 
that well, any Negro who advocated doing it offended 
the entire race. To do so was tantamount to advising 
Negroes not to go to college. Yet today they listen pa- 
tiently while housewives charge them not only with 
technical inefficiency but with social unfitness. When 
their time comes to state their side of the case they do it 
bravely and intelligently. Below is an example of the 
give and take that was exhibited in St. Louis when the 
Urban League delved into the subject. Such discussions 
as these are the forerunner to better understanding of 
the problems on both sides and ultimate improvement. 

What St. Louis household employees say about house- 
wives who employ them: 

(a) Hiding the fact that there will be three weeks’ 

washing instead of one. 

(b) Being hired by Mrs. A. and required to work for 

relatives. 

(c) Care of furnaces, building fires and baling ashes. 

(d) Washing second, third and fourth story windows 

on the outside. 

(e) Staying nights with the children—no extra pay 

being given. 

(f) Turning back the hands of the clock. 

Getting “day work” done at prices rated by the 
week. 
Being hired with the promise of a raise which 


never comes. 
T. ArNotp 
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HOW OLD ARE YOU RACIALLY? 


Negro Makers of History, by Carter G. Woodson, 
Ph.D. The Associated Publishers. $1.65. 


HEN the Editor of OpporTUNITY sent me this 
W book for review, which its author admittedly 
designed for children in the “elementary grades,” I must 
confess I thought his action “outlandish.” Not that I 
had any desire to be another George Borrow reviewing 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason at the age of nineteen, 
but 1 did feel that my past experience with literature 
qualified me for something slightly more pretentious than 
a child’s primer. I picked up the book decidedly piqued, 
but I laid it down—and then only after the last page— 
with the feeling of a much chastened critic. Of one of 
two things I was sure: either so far as racial history 
goes | am an infant or else the book is a thrilling story 
of race achievement that no intelligent adult can afford 
to miss. I am now convinced of both. 

Today is the day when one no longer speaks of ages 
chronologically. We say “how old are you intellectually, 
culturally or financially?” If the reader of this review 
wishes to find out how old he is racially, | advise him 
to read Doctor Woodson’s splendid book; and I suspect 
he will admit himself as much a child as I. Told in a 
simple straightforward style, the book is within the com- 
prehension of a child without being considered puerile 
by an adult. A scholarly calm pervades the entire writ- 
ing. It is the unbiased history of a people. If its pages 
are more thrilling than anything I have read in a long 
while, it is because of the subject matter and not because 
the author has colored the facts to suit his fancy. 

“Those who have no record of what their forbears 
have accomplished,” says Doctor Woodson in his pref- 
ace, “lose the inspiration which comes from teaching 
biography and history.” And further on he says: “In 
almost every chapter, then, will be found the story of 
some prominent figure set forth as a maker of history.” 
Such is his theory and such his practice. Both are 
admirable. 

With clarity and conciseness he begins his story with 
the first steps of the African slave trade and follows the 
Negro in history up to the present day. We learn of 
Estevanico, the Moor, who landed in Florida shortly 
ifter 1527 with Spanish explorers. We follow the his- 
tory of the Maroons in Brazil and their Negro Republic, 
Palmares, where their law bore curious resemblance to 
the Mosaic law of the Hebrews. 

The book is revealing of a wealth of information that 
few, indeed too few in this day, know. Surely the book 
is not intended for those who already know that Negroes 
were preaching in white pulpits prior to 1800; that in 
1831 a Negro who had studied classics at Princeton and 
later been prevented from preaching to his own people 
in Virginia, was, nevertheless, acceptable as schoolmaster 
to the scions of the best white families there. Nor is it 
intended for those who already know that a colored 
doctor was conversing on terms of intellectual equality 
with Benjamin Rush before 1800; or that one Negro 
merchant was worth $60,000 in 1859 while another em- 
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ployed “twenty-five men of both races” prior to that 
time; or that one-seventh of the Negro population in 
America was free in 1830. But then, how many will 
such a statement exclude? 

One reads with steadily growing and reasonably justi- 
fied pride, the accounts of an ex-slave receiving an 
honorary degree from Heidelberg and others graduating 
from Cambridge University long before continued neces- 
sity awoke Lincoln from his lethargy to sign the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. And again, of Josiah Henson, his 
two shoulder blades broken by a cruel master, being re- 
ceived with honor by Queen Victoria. 

Here, too, we find the stories of Edmonia Lewis, the 
sculptress, of Sojourner Truth, the crusader, of a black 
lawyer in Boston in 1841. And while there was more 
friendliness than enmity toward the Negro in the north, 
Doctor Woodson tells us of the white citizens of New 
Caanan, New Hampshire, dragging a schoolhouse for 
colored children to a swamp and destroying it. But 
why go on? These and hundreds of surprising and 
sensational things that I, at least, never knew before 
are dealt with. The stories of such great figures as 
Douglass, Banneker and Aldridge are, | hope, known 
to all. These, too, are treated. But certainly much of 
Doctor Woodson’s book is undiscovered territory which 
few of us have explored. 

It is far too reasoned a work to be set down as a 
mere boastful eulogy. Quietly he martials fact after 
fact until one feels a whole army at his back to help 
him when some misinformed bigot like Claude Bowers 
talks about Negroes “impervious to reason.” it is free 
from cant and racial egotism. 

However, when Doctor Woodson leaves the field of 
history and essays to become a critic of Negro art and 
artists he fails miserably and undeniably. The joy of it 
is that children will not be harmed by his critical plati- 
tudes and adults may pass them by. In dealing with 
his contemporaries he does not always draw an espe- 
cially complete or accurate picture, but here again the 
wise teacher (for this is a school book with splendid 
chapter notes and suggestive questions admirably fitted 
for the scheolroom) may fill in the gaps and adults may 
draw their own conclusions. 

But these adverse criticisms are mere cavils at best 
beside the splendid achievement represented in the work 
as a whole; and it is only because the otherwise high 
standard of the book itself that they are mentioned. 
Judged in its entirety “Negro Makers of Our History” is 
a thrilling book and reading it is an experience I should 
hate to have missed. I hope we have more books by 
Doctor Woodson. Some day I should like to follow his 
story of the Ignatius Sancho of Tristram Shandy fame 
or of the Negro slave Sir William Hawkins presented 


Virgin Queen Elizabeth. 
ToHN Davis. 


The Art of Straight Thinking, by Edwin Leavitt 
Clarke. D. Appleton and Co. $3. 


O call a spade a spade is the spirit of Edwin 
Leavitt Clarke, Ph.D., professor of sociology at 


il 
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Oberlin College, in his latest book, “The Art of Straight 
Thinking,” a primer of scientific method for social in- 
quiry. The aim is to set forth the technique of scientific 
thinking, which will help people to obtain unbiased facts, 
to think logically about these facts, and to act rationally 
in the light of their unprejudiced judgments. 

From the pen of a courageous writer, “The Art of 
Straight Thinking” is an absorbingly interesting book, 
written in a simple, non-technical style. Despite the fact 
that the book is a college text, the layman can not afford 
to ignore its stimulating and entertaining appeal. At 
least twenty-odd scattered, undistorted allusions referring 
to the Negro are included. All of these references picture 
members of our race as victims of prejudiced attitudes. 
Extracts from Opportunity, “The Crisis,” Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, B. T. Washington are courteously acknowl- 
edged. Dr. Clarke has been a true friend of the Negro 
race, and despite any of his economic temptations he is 
courageous in including in his text, which inevitably 
will be used, to some extent, in most colleges, examples 
illustrative of crooked thinking in racial relations. This 
recent book is preceded by a 169-page doctor's disserta- 
tion entitled “American Men of Letters: Their Nature 
and Nurture.” In that monograph, published under 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law by Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. Clarke included two literati of 
African descent. 

To the humble reviewer the most interesting chapter— 
and the one that he has reread most—is entitled “The 
Causes of Prejudice.” From the viewpoint of effect upon 
youth, the professor points out the fact that the imitation 
of superiors, friendships, rimes, lurid melodramatic 
stories, and cartoons influence people often unsuspectingly 
and permanently. (Oh that every school teacher and 
parent would read the discussion!) In the same chapter 
is mentioned the subtle danger of the recreational radio 
programs in creating a bias toward a nation or race or 
class. In fact, the contents of these pages are so rich 
in thought that one tends time after time to pause and 
peruse them more than once. Dr. Clarke explains that 
persons are not helped in their thinking if they listen to 
jokes which impute undesirable traits to individuals who 
stand as representative of a group. A few jokes may be 
quite innocent in themselves but when others of the same 
type are enjoyed week after week one tends, in the ab- 
sence of contradictory influences, to regard as true the 
predilection that the entire group is like the jokes which 
apparently characterize it. 

In the remarkable chapter on “Causes of Prejudice” 
Prof. Clarke again commits to print what has lurked in 
the recesses of many minds: namely, that increased 
knowledge does not always remove prejudice; for some- 
times one may be intellectually convinced but quite un- 
convinced emotionally. Accounting for the growth of 
prejudice the writer refers to a wide-spread ignorance 
of important relevant data. According to the treatise, 
one’s ignorance may be the result of lack of contacts, a 
belief that one knows enough already, and a lack of 
time for investigation. 

Under the discussion of “Cures and Preventives of 
Prejudice” the author specifies as cures a longing to be- 
come open-minded, the reading of such literature that 
sympathetically presents the other side of the case, and 
the getting acquainted with likable opponents. 

In the succeeding chapters some of the principles of 
logic are presented as they relate to scientific method. 
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Fallacies and the technique of making inferences fron 
data are likewise touched upon. Among essentials in 
observing one finds these: proper localization, menta! 
maturity and normality, a general knowledge of the field 
in which observation is to take place, and “menta! 
poise.” Then major problems in the classification anc 
interpretation of statistics are cited. These are followed 
by an application of the general principles of John Stuar: 
Mill's methods of analysis and induction. This discus 
sion of formal logic is completed with an exposition of 
analogy and comparison including the dangers in thei: 
unscientific uses. As an aid in analyzing the methods ot 
obtaining and gathering data an explanation of assump 
tions and hypotheses with methods of developing and 
testing the latter will be found stimulating. When one 
ordinarily sees the expression, “Circumstantial Evidence,” 
one generally thinks of a courtroom; but in the discussion 
in “The Art of Straight Thinking” one realizes that clear 
thinking relative to current topics can not occur unless 
significant circumstantial evidence and direct testimony 
support the conclusions. 

To tone down news or to play up news is so dangerous 
to thinking that one of the fourteen chapters is devoted 
to written sources and how to get accurate information 
from such sources. While fingers continue to turn the 
pages one finds under the heading of “Dishonest Propa- 
ganda” many definite examples of successful and unsuc- 
cessful attempts to create false impressions. Concealed 
motives of press bureaus, manufacturers, motion pictures, 
army officers, politicians, business interests, and clergy- 
men are disclosed with brutal frankness. Following the 
illustrations of propaganda are safeguards and aids 
which give assistance toward the goa! of straight think- 
ing. For technique, Dr. Clarke proposes a discussion of 
social problems by persons whose views of the problem 
are different. In their attempt to find a solution they 
will work in a cooperative spirit to ascertain what the 
problem is and to reach the real, rather than the apparent 
issues. 

All of the chapters between the garnet covers appear 
to be well-written, each beginning with an account of an 
incident in which an unscientific habit of thought was 
used or with one illustrative of thinking. After the prob- 
lem which is raised in the reader’s mind, the scholarly 
author proceeds to develop helps toward non-fallacious 
raesoning. Here one may read open-mouthed incident 
after incident in which histories, magazines, business men, 
radicals, conservatives, evolutionists, politicians, statis- 
ticians—even book reviewers are subjected to impartial 
scrutiny. After this startling exposure of fallacies, igno- 
rance, and insidious prejudice, one’s hero-worship of 
humanity almost seems disenchanted. 

This volume will well repay one’s reading and it is 
hard to exaggerate the value of the publication. A new 
day will come when students throughout the land are 
privileged to use as texts, books as forceful and stimulat- 
ing as this. It contains topics and ideas thought of but 
seldom so well expressed in one book; such ideas that 
can act as guides to the straight thinking needed by all. 


MaApison W. TIGNor. 


The Shopping Book, by Wm. H. Baldwin. Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


phen everyone buys, this is a book for everyone. It 
is the first of its kind and fills a long-felt want. It 
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might well be on the reference shelf of every household, 
beside the Budget Account Book and the Cook Book. It 
is a manual, with the main purpose, as indicated on the 
jacket, of furnishing the housewife with something 
more definite than mother-wit, to cope with the 
well-organized business of modern retail selling. It 
more than meets the functions of a good manual. For, 
beside telling exactly what knowledge and technique is 
necessary in the difficult art of trading, it renders further 
service by pointing out to the housewife those failings in 
her attitudes, which cost her money. For example, the 
common mistakes of having goods sent home on approval 
only to be rejected; of having charge accounts; of deal- 
ing with stores doing business on a credit basis; of buy- 
ing on credit; on the installment plan; and, of patroniz- 
ing stores with the “grand air” which the author assures 
us is not “free air.” Another welcome addition to this 
manual, is much exact information about the care of pur- 
chased articles. The author shows how their life can be 
lengthened and the budget shortened. 


For those who thing over daily experiences and try to 
get at the reasons therefor, the opening chapter will 
prove satisfying. The author has wisely prefaced the 
remaining technical chapters with the expounding of a 
few pertinent principles to guide one in wanting, needing 
and buying. To get full service from your dollar bill 
you must know “what it’s all about.” This philosophiz- 
ing is enlivened with an abundance of apt “for instances.” 
These are so common to everyone, that they immediately 
clarify the underlying economics. 


In organizing his material, Mr. Baldwin has made it 
so convenient, that “he who runs may read.” There is 
an alphabetical index at the end. One may quickly turn 
to the topic of the moment before leaving for the shop. 
If time does not permit reading the whole chapter, there 
is a summary at its end, giving the main points to be 
remembered. If these do not seem quite enough, a peru- 
sal of the chapter will find the main points in slightly 
more detail, in italics. This may be enough for the 
moment and at leisure, the shopper may get a liberal 
education from the body of the text. The book describes 
clearly and in detail, a host of products and the materials 
and processes comprising their manufacture. Again, it 
does not neglect the relationships and methods on the 
human side of the business of buying and tells how to 
make the most of that side of the service. 


The scope of the book can be judged by the chapter 
headings: Floor coverings, furniture, house furnishings, 
silverware, watches, jewelry, leather goods, luggage, tex- 
tiles, wearing apparel, toilet preparations, and package 
groceries. All through the technical processes of judging 
material and manufacturing skill, the discussion empha- 
sizes the caution a buyer should show in wanting only 
what he knows he needs and testing it to see if it really 
suits his purpose. 


This care and solicitude for the readers’ interests, 
makes one handle the book as a personal friend. One 
will need to turn to it frequently unless one has passed 
through exhaustive trade training, and has had exten- 
sive experience in many factories. Since this does not 
fall to the lot of many, housewives or house-husbands, 
the book will meet the demands of all those who have 
graduated from the out-of-date method of “trial and 
error in conducting life’s business.” 


ELIsE JOHNSON AYER. 
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Old Miss ... a novel, by TIT. Bowyer Campbell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
? I SHE author of “Black Sadie” has turned to the life 
of a Southern gentlewoman for the material in his 
second novel. Around his central character he has woven 
the customs and traditions of the South over the major 
portion of the nineteenth century, from 1810 to 1890. 
Along with these he has portrayed the life of the 
Negro slave and its indelible relationship to that of the 
master. “Old Miss” is essentially a social study of an 
important era in the history of the Old South. 

Charlotte Stippleton grows up on her father’s planta- 
tion in Virginia. At sixteen she is presented at the As- 
sembly Ball. Four years later finds her married to Rob- 
ert Tirwell, and mistress of her own estate. Tirwell, 
after the birth of his fourth daughter, uses his wife's 
failure to give him a son as an excuse for leaving home. 
Later, the Civil War comes, followed by a new order. 
Poor investments lead to the sale of the family home, 
Waverley, and Old Miss dies, a sorrowful figure refus- 
ing to accede to the new regime. This is a bald sum- 
mary of a story that is told in a pleasing, limpid style 
which matches the tempo and the atmosphere of the life. 

There are scenes which depict the integral closeness 
of the Tirwells and their slaves. When Charlotte Tir- 
well first discovers her maid's mulatto children: “Miss 
is surprised. She had not known before that Judith had 
children. And they are so light, such light mulatto yel- 
low. The little girl has blue eyes. Why has she not 
known of them before? Where have they been all this 
past year? and surely they are some white man’s off- 
spring. Now whose? ... she knows of no husband for 
her maid. She broods and broods. It is food for thought. 
Disturbing. . . . Now she must speak.” Her husband re- 
plies: “Well, since you are so astute, they are a white 
man’s children. . . . 1 make one request of you, that you 
let the matter drop. Do not try to discover the parentage 
of the children.” The wife conquers her pride, as so 
many women in her position must have had to do, and 
learns that “all life is, then, not marked off in geometric 
squares, black and white, never merging.” Later, she 
writes: “I would not say, even in these secret pages of 
my diary, what sometimes has been in my mind as to 
the fatherhood of Godfrey and Maria . . . whoever the 
father, they belong in this house. .” When the Nat 
Turner uprising startled Virginia in 1831, the Tirwells 
were among those Virginians who had nothing to fear. 
Mrs. Tirwell could well afford to say, when she was 
advised against traveling with the black people: “I have 
entire confidence in my black people . . . they are faith- 
fulness itself.” 

There is an inconsistency which struck we very forci- 
bly as I approached the section dealing with the Civil 
War. For years the chief issue in the country had been 
the slavery question. For some reason the author omits 
any sentiment from a group of people who are to be 
most deeply affected by this controversy. The characters 
are negative on an issue which is to disrupt their social 
organization. It is unfortunate that Mr. Campbell felt 
called upon to discard, so obviously, any attitude on such 
an important topic of the time. 

What goes on around Old Miss is vastly more inter- 
esting than the woman herself. She becomes a neutralized 
figure against a cycloramic background portraying so- 
ciety of the South during a transitional period. 

JACKMAN. 
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Negroisms 
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By FerNanp GreGuH in Candide 


penance knows of the “monkeyshines” of the 
eighteenth century, where on canvasses, paintings, 
porcelains, and tapestries, monkeys were presented in 
their familiar attitudes. If we did not fear to make 
a comparison which might shock our black subjects, who 
are in addition our friends, we might say in truth that 
our age is one not only of “monkeyskines” but of “Ne- 
groshines.” But our Negroshines are not painted; they 
are played, sung, and danced. The triumph a few years 
ago, of the Negro Revue from which Josephine Baker 
emerged like a black Venus; the funeral obsequies in 
New York of the charming Florence Mills who sang for 
a few months and then died, and whose coffin was fol- 
lowed by an entire people, their dark visages rendered 
even more somber by their black funeral attire; and 
finally, quite recently, the success of those astonishing and, 
in some instances, marvelous “Blackbirds” are phenomena 
typical of our epoch. 

Moreover, the eighteenth century had already left us a 
number of examples of “Negroshines” the appearance of 
which varied according to the fashion from the time of 
Zamore, ending and flowering in that supreme Negro- 
shine, still eighteenth century and also romantic, Pau/ 
and Virginia. And there were still numerous Negro- 
shines in the nineteenth century—in France and out—to 
cite only one, the celebrated Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

But little by little these have been forgotten today for 
the more recent—and even the word by which I have 
just designated them is beginning already to be no longer 
exact—the Negroshines of a short time ago have become, 
if I may risk another neologism, “Negroisms.” ‘“Negro- 
isms” are more violent, more noisy, more barbaric, and 
at the same time more grandiose in many cases than 
Negroshines. They show us out of the immense black 
universe always the same black type, the American Ne- 
gro, whose esthetic value has expanded with the value of 
the dollar. Negroshines mingled Europeanisms with the 
black; “Negroisms” occur between Negroes, and between 
Negroes alone. They are like the explosions of a long 
repressed race which expresses itself by borrowing from 
civilization the means only, in particular its musical tech- 
nique which it causes to burst forth in grand cascades. 
A recent example was given us this spring in that mag- 
nificent funeral scene which the Blackbirds played and 
sang. It was taken from a novel Porgy, entirely devoted 
to the traditions and customs of the Negroes of South 
Carolina. Porgy was given as a play in London last 
winter and the funeral scene constituted its principal at- 
traction. The written description of the scene was in 
itself extraordinary: In a marshy country where interred 
bodies rise to the surface, it is necessary, when a Negro 
dies, to bury him in a wooden coffin heavy enough to 
prevent the corpse from rising. But that involves great 
expense. So the friends of the deceased come together 
and through their songs, lamentations, objurgations, and 
prayers reduce the women to such a state that they would 
even prostitute themselves to gain the money necessary 
for the purchase of the massive coffin. One can see at 
once the astonishing primitiveness and savagery of the 
subject. But the stage depiction was even more breath- 


(Translated by Countee Cullen) 


taking. It fascinated one little by little, by | cannot say 
what magic, but by a kind that really merited bein, 
described as “black”’—there was something diaboli 


about it. 

Negroshines which were recently elegies and_ idyll, 
have become with the advent of “Negroisms” lyrical and 
pyrrhic epics. 

I recently rediscovered with a lively interest the Ne 
groes of yesterday in two recent books. At first in a 
charming little novel which has just recently been pub 
lished, and of which the title alone is strangely provo- 
cative, “Cristalline Boisnoir or The Dangers of the Bal 
Loulou,” by Therese Herpin. It is the simple and touch- 
ing account of a poor little maid from Martinique who 
falls in love with a white man, has a child by him, and 
who is later abandoned. A story only teo well known 
and one which shows the men of our race both as con- 
querors and betrayers, a depiction which goes far toward 
flattering the sense of domination in us, and which does 
not deviate from historical truth, especially if we bear 
in mind the manner in which the Spaniards treated the 
Incas and the Yankees the American Indians. What 
constitutes the prize parts and the continual charm of 
this novel is found in those details of native customs 
with which the author regales us, and especially their 
adorably comical language, that childish lisping so naive 
and captivating, with which the author faithfully endows 
his characters. 

To justly quote these sections one would be obliged to 
go through the entire novel. But at least let us read this 
“marriage request” from a love-sick Negro to the god 
mother of his inamorata: 


“My dear and venerable Madam: 

I seize my industrious pen and indicate to you my 
emancipated thought. 

Experience convinces me that love is like Pimento. 
It is necessary to taste thereof in order that it no 
longer distress you. That is why, at the end of my re- 
sources, I solicit from your benevolence the object of 
my desires. Conforming to those manners which good 
breeding teaches us, I wish to make a formal demand 
for the hand of Cristalline Boisnoir. I am disposed to 
legitimize my ardor by taking unto myself the expense 
of both my cousin and her child. My solid qualities, 
joined to the consent of your goddaughter, will cement, 
I hope, the indestructible union which my fellow- 
citizens have a right to exact of my integral citizen- 
ship. 

While awaiting a favorable reply, I remain, dear 
and venerable lady, your devoted but anxious servant, 

Popo ApiILas. 


All the soul of the Negro is there: his naivete, his 
poetry, his political sense which, as soon as awakened, 
begins to exaggerate; his easy humor, his emphasis. It 
is irresistiby comical, and it is at the same time heart- 
stirring. 

The other “Negroshine” which charmed me is “La 
Choucoune” by Paul Reboux, or more exactly its adap- 
tation into a delightful operetta by Jacques Bousquet. 
It was played last summer in the Italian manner, that 
is to say in couplets and choruses only, to the exquisite 
music of Fernand Ochse, in one of the most artistic 
salons of Paris. 
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it was an enchantment which I hope will one day be 
shared by the public at large. This “Negroshine” of 
Reboux and Bousquet is an ancient one; not of the 
eizhteenth century; that would have appeared no doubt, 
too demoded in the eyes of the two authors, but of an 
era which to be precise—time passes so quickly—begins 
to be for us what the eighteenth century was for our 
romantic fathers: an age that still has something of 
yesterday about it, and yet is already far away. It is 
a Negroshine of 1890. 

1890! The era of four-horse coaches and equipages, 
of top-hats, of frock-coats and high collars, of long 


dresses which swept the dust behind lovely ladies “en 
promenade,” and of large hats which bore upon their 
Italian straw an entire floral display. And 1890, in the 
colonies, was the era of Negroes whom we knew through 
old songs or through Epinal paintings, the Negroes of 
naive customs and stammering speech, Negroes speaking 
“little Negro,” Negroes whom we might call infants, a 
bit overshadowed, a bit droll, Negroes who occupied, 
now and then, some unimportant place in an exposition 
pavilion, Negroes who hardly suspected that their fel- 
lows trom America would one day become the kings and 
queen of Paris. 

The Negroes of Choucoune, like those in “Cristalline 
Boisnoir,’ are Negroes of that era—Negroes whose 
head~ appeared on cigar-boxes, those out-moded cedar- 
wood boxes which are still made in Cuba and on the 
glazed labels of which the black slaves, gold-laced like 
Haiti.n generals, appear arrayed in lively striped red 
drawers in the shadow of the cabbage green palm trees. 
The, seem to emerge from the blue smoke of the ha- 
vanas, and to lose themselves with it, in the tropical 
skies, in the enchanted realms of fairyland and nostalgia. 

Fernand Ochse was destined to make these Negroes 
speak and sing as he has done in his score. Was he 
not the first to sense and express the deliciously demoded 
and con-equently poetic (for beauty is perhaps in direct 
line with what is primitive and ancient in things) at- 
traction of the Second Empire? Moreover, he began the 
composition of “Choucoune” before the recent Negro in- 


vasion, and his music executes the feat of expressing 
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the Negro soul without owing anything to the one-step 
or to American jazz. 


We have smiled many times during this recital, for 
(have you noticed it?) it is impossible to speak of 
Negroes without smiling. It seems that their laugh, is- 
suing from their enormous lips, is contagious. We smile 
in their presence indulgently and slightly paternally, as 
before over-grown children. And yet! ... 

The existence of Negroes in the United States and in 
certain other American countries (for example, in Cuba 
they already compose a third of the population) places 
before us a problem which cannot be precisely solved. 
How can the whites prevent the blacks from equalling 
them in numbers, then in wealth, and finally in power? 
Unless they resort to a St. Bartholomew massacre of 
which certain Negrophobes in their hatred have already 
dreamed, but the mere thought of which is abominable, 
I cannot see how the Americans can arrest, how they 
can deflect the slow invasion of black blood into their 
own. Certainly the invasion is not imminent; the in- 
trusion of the black race among the white is being done 
by a silent but continuous infiltration. While the flow 
has not the strength of a Niagara, still it is an 
inundation. 

Unless they retransport all Negrodom into Africa 
whence they came ... (but think of the inhuman and 
impossible aspects such a measure would engender, un- 
less there were a race war, especially when applied to 
the black intellectuals of America who would defend 
themselves strenuously ) we shall see, perhaps in a 
few centuries the pure white race resign itself to the 
inevitable, and after having resisted for a long time, 
finally accept little by little the intermingling of black 
blood. And from that mixture will emerge, perhaps in 
three or four hundred years, a new people, a strange 
people, sensitively colored, combining the Anglo-Saxon 
virtues with the Negro imperfections, and vice-versa— 
for along with his evident defects the Negro has his fine 
qualities, among others, music and a sense of rhythm 
spring up in him like the inventive faculty in the Nordics 
—a people parti-colored, speaking a unique Anglo-Ameri- 
can language, and drawn by their Yankee power and 
glory toward a will to rule over the world. Our 
descendants will see strange things. 
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